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ABSTRACT 

Regional training activities of campus-^based women s 
centers, and needs assessment and evaluation studies of the National 
Women's Centers Training Project are discussed. The women's centers 
project at Everywoman's Center, University of Massachusetts, was 
designed to provide staff training in the following areas: power and 
leadership issues in women's groups, organizational issues, program 
planning, budget development, and communication skills. The 
establishment of training sites in four federal regions during the 
se/Sond funding year is discussed, and information is presented on 
sifte selection, training of regional staff, and the results of 
training in these regions . Follow-up study (1978-1979) results are 
presented concerning the impact of training on center operations and 
on 15 individual participants in 12 centers not affiliated with the 
University of Massachusetts center. In addition, 1978-1979 National 
Needs Survey result s are presented for 99 women's centers. 
Information is presented on center characteristics, program planning 
and implementation needs, internal organizational problems, and 
relations between centers and campus administrators. Finally, key 
issues facing higher education and women's centers/women's programs 
are identified, based on a 1979 women's centers and higher education 
conference. (SW) 
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The ."iational Vicnen'; Centers ""raining Project o'" Lvarywci^^an ' s Center, 
Lniversity of "assachusetts/Anuierst was be']un during the 1 975- 77 acade-iic 
year when tne Project received funds frcni the U.S. Office of Education, 
Wo.'nen's Educational Equity Act Program (WEEAP). The funds supported 
developnient of a training program to promote educational equity 
for wc;nen at the post-secondary level by increasing the effectiveness 
^of campus-based women's centers. The training program was designed 
to meet the needs of campus-based women's centers by providing staff 
training ir, six areas: 1) power and leadership issues in -women's groups; 
2) organizational issues: 3) program planning; 4) budget devel opnient ; 
5) communication skills; and 5) program budget negotiation with campus 
admin istrators . 

During the first year of the program, approximately 70 women 
(representing a total of 23 centers primarily from the Northeast) attended 
one of the five, week-long training sessions at the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst. The major products produced during the first year of the program 
were the model training program itself and two manuals, Developing Women's 
^^:oSi:a[!]l and Develo^ tng and Negotiating Bud jets_for 'Women's Programs. These 
booklets are available from the WEEA dissemlnat^'on contactor, The Education 
Development Center, at cost.'^ 



The second year of the Project was begun during the academic year 
1973-79 with another grant from the U.S. Office of Education, Women's 
Educational Equity Act Program. This second year of funding provided 
for the national dissemination of the training program through the 
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'Education Development Center, 39 Chapel Street, Newton, Mass. 02160 
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establ : sh,:'??K jf training cites in f:vjr f^ec^-^fi'! ^-^^gicnn. A c^-J'.iS- 
oased vvor.en's center each region v/as seiectoci -.o nr^^^vica ' -v:- 
training :o othr??- cenie'^'S in that area yf tr^j country, •■ore o./ta^ ] a:: 
irifor:mt:on on the selection of regional sizez, tne training or rog'rnal 
site staff and tne results of the training m tneso regions is oresented 
CHA-TER I, "REGlCilAL TRAINIr^G ACTIVriES.'' 

CHAPTER I also incluaes an overviev; or the v;eek of training. Only 
brief descriptions of the session and schedule of rhe week are provided 
nere. A cofnprc-hens i ve presentation of the training lectures, discussions 
and exercises along with bibliographies and con-entary on f^;e ^implerT^en- 
tation of the training is available in To Make A Dirfere n ce: A 
Trainer's G uid e for Working with Camp u s-Base d Women's Centers, Feminist. 
and Othe^ Wo m en's Qrgani zat ioi2S_ from the Education Development Center. 

Evaluaticr, has been an integral part of the training program since 
the early planning stages. Pre and post interviews and skills assessments 
were used along with end-of-session and end-of-trai ni gn questionnaires to 
provide data on the training's effectiveness and to guide the development 
process. The second year of funding allowed for a longer range of 
^oilow-up study on the training's impact. The findings from this 
evaluation study are discussed in CHAPTER 2, "EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
NATIONAL WOMEN'S CENTERS TRAINING PROJECT." 

In the second year of the Project, staff was also able to follow-up 
on the needs assessment of campus-based centers that had been conducted 
during the first year of operations. In conjunction with the first 
Survey, the National Needs Survey undertaken in 1978-79 provides data 
on patterns and trends in centers over the past three years. Highlights 
of the findings from this national assessment are provided in CHAPTER 3, 
"RESULTS OF THE SECOND NATIONAL NEEDS SURVEY OF CAMPUS-BASED WOMEN'S 
CENTERS, 1973-79." A more detailed analysis, including comparative data 
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- 1975-77 'tncl 1 973-75 can be fourid :n the report, L^AJl!:I^JL^ ^ 

'■' ■': Ar't to the S'lJte o^^ t he S joo-itj A Repo rt on t h? Stitu s an.d 

o'_,C v: poS-3as ec ficiien's Cent-^rs in the U .S.A., v. hi ch is ^Iso avaii'-tle 
^'T" the EdiiCation Devo' opir;ent Center. 

The national neecs survey, 8vaij.:;tion findings and the trairiinc 
itself a^i '^eve^led tne iiTiportani ir^pact t^at v/orien's centers couid 
have in b'^inging aboiit educational equity. At the same tine, they pointed 
to the encrpuous obstacles that centers face; obstacles that are con^counded 
oy C'jr-^ent tre!^:is tev;ard curricular and fiscal conservatism in higher 
education institutions. The Project also created a forum for the exchange 
of ideas and strategies around the topic of the future of wcr?.en's centers 
in higher education. The "Women's Centers and Higher Education Conference" 
was held in Amherst, Massachusetts in July, 1979. A profile of the 
participants and agenda and highlights from the conference sessions are 
offered in CHAPTER 4. 



CMAPTER I 
REG!::,AL TRAIN I •;G ACTIVITIES 

-^jJ-PJ^.-J Qj?.. P- G g 1 0 n s f 0 r_ T;r; a_1 £,h\Q _S_I_":.e_s 

Project fufiding allowed for the tfairiw.g . i- , . ■ -siited in fo.r 
rsgiDHs. The first najor task was to select -/^ose four fv/.eral reaicns. 
It v. as decided that the training s-ites should -o 1 oca- 3d n regions ^■•■r'- 
lar-jo nu,r,ber of campus-based v/oinen's centers, li ..■ aIso felt that geographic 
distriouticn, ethnic or racial and socioeconcT.ic population patterns of 
regions should be considered in order to maximize tlie outreach of the 
training to cent- -^s working with diverse groups. 

A review of the national distribution of campus-based women's centers 
iridicated that se of the ten federal regions had reasonable numbers o: 
women ' s centers . 



Federal Regions 
Region I (New England) 
Region II (N. Y. & N. J. ) 
Regiofi III (Mid-Atlantic States) 
Region IV (South-east) 
Region V (Mid- west) 
Region IX (Far West) 
Region X (Pacific Northwest) 



Number of Women's Ce nters 
126 
80 
34 
37 
89 
47 
21 



The training had already been conducted in Region I during 1975-77 
and one-fifth of the participants in the training were from Reqion II. 



The distribution figures were based upon our 1976-77 Needs Survey mailing list. 
This had been compiled using "Women's Centers: Where Are They?" by the 
Project on the Status and Education of Women and files of Everywoman's Center. 
We recognized that the figures were far from accurate but found that they 
did reflect the proportion of centers among regions. 
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^'^■jS, zhose :v.o regions v;ere eliminared frov.] consi deration. Reyioii:. 
iV, V, :X, and X were finally selected since tney orfered gconrjphic and 
der:. 5:- oni c diversity and balance. 
S^j;>e Se ; e cti on Cr- zer i 2 

Prir-:ry and secondary considerations v:ere developed to guide the 
selection of actual training sites. These criteria are listed below. 

Primary Considerations : 

1. Multi-faceted programming experience 

2. Reasonable and stable funding 

3. Staff members whose knowledge and experience would enable 
them to be effective trainers 

4. Excellent relationships with campus administrators 

5. Access to physical resources needed for trainir,-; 
Second ary Cons i de rati onj _ : 

1. Geographically accessible for other women's centers in region 

2. Accessible by public transportation 

3. Diversity of staff and clientele served 

4. Regional visibility 

Site Selection Process 

Application packets were sent to the 173 known campus-based women's 
centers in Federal Regions IV, V, and IX. (Selection process for 
Region X will be considered later). To assist centers in determining 
whether they wished to be considered as a potential regional site for 
tne Project, the application packet contained information on the 
background and developmental history of the Project and training program. 
Site selection considerations (as listed above), information on 
compensation to regional sites and a listing of Project and site 
responsibilities were also provided. 
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Responses to the i:--5-77 Meedi Survey wnere centers' , i nd icated that 
-.:>jy v.'G^jld be interested in serving as regional resources for the Project 
'■•ere also used to build a pool of potential sites. To this pool v/ere also 
added those centers which had contacted the Project during or after its 
initial year and indicated that should the program be extended to other 
carts of the country they would be interested in being involved. Centers 
thus identified were called, invited to apply and asked about other centers 
in their regions that could serve as regional sites. 

Twelve centers from regions lY, V and IX applied to be training sites. 
All applications were screened using the stated criteria and directors or 
coordinators of the centers whose applications merited serious consideration 
v/ere contacted by phone and more detailed interviews were conducted. 
The Project Co-Directors then selected the following centers as regional 
s ites : 

REGION ly Women's Center Director, Marilyn Kent 

University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

REGION V Women's Services Director, Glenda Belote 

Ohi 0 State Uni versi ty 
Columbus, Ohio 

REGION IX Women's Center Director, Gail Ginder 

University of California 
Santa Barbara, Caiifornia 

A different process was used in selecting the training site for Region X. 

In this instance the 1976-77 Needs Survey responses were used to identify 

centers in the region. Several were called and asked to reco.imend the centers 

in their region that they thought would meet the primary and secondary criteria 

Phone interviews using the application form were conducted with the most 

likely candidates in the region, and the following site was chosen: 

-^^^On X Women's Information Director, Judy Hodgson 

Center 

Univprsity of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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pjr: in the tr'ainin^ .r^e^er^rccl nijre as ^'^i ' - * ne:- o* - tro i fV-'-s o>^ "^r,"^:^ 

u..e t,^'n,,,.j !or. ^ ^.^ntecs dt tne r-'-ional training sites 

('-e-erred to here as tr::-- tra ning o"" cer.ter', . or TOC). The foliov/ing 
series of activities were conductei in each the four regions. 

Pre_-tra;nin q ac tivitij^. Aoprox -hra tely two months prior to each 
sch"H.. ^ i 70C, the regional sites sent out registration brochures 
advertising the training program to all caaipus-bascd women's centers in 
their regions. To register, participants had to complete a brief 
questionnaire about their center and their position within the center. 
Registered participants were then sent pre-training materials, which 
consisted of a schedule, a description of the training sessions, and 
an introc'^ctory-1 evel article about budgeting. 

Training-of-trai ners . One week prior to the first TOC, 
Kathryn Girard and Joan Sweeney, the Project' Co-Directors, conducted 
a week-long training of selected staff at the regional training site. 
Prior to this week, the designated site trainers had been sent detailed 
materials on the format and content of each session and were asked to 
familiarize themselves with this material in preparation for working 
with the Project Co-Directors. 

During the TOT, all sessions and materials were systematically 
reviewed with the site trainers. Site trainers were actively involved 
in modifying lectures, case studie- and exercises in order to make them 
more regionally appropriate when such adaptations were seen as necessary. 
In addition, site trainers were included in examining strengths and weaknesses 
in their own teaching and facilitating style so that they could plan 
ways of working as teams and identify format changes that would better 
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trie tra-:ii:,j to actual university dec i s i on-i;ia'- er: . At the L'pivorsity 
of MasGachusetts the Acting Vi ce-Chancel lor for Student Affairs, 
Robert Woodbury, the Associate Pr'Ovost for Special Programs, .John Hunt, 
the Associate Vice Cnanceiior for Student Affiars, Fred Preston, and 
the Direct:-.- •. '^onxiuni ty Development Center, Sally Free.iian participat.-d 
in the fi- .t year of -.he training and then, again, in the regional 
disseiiiinat on of the .rogram. In most cases, tv/o of these University of 
ilassachusetts aJ,;, i ni strators would visit the regional site and meet with 
the new administrators who had agreed to work with the Project on 
their Co.Tipuses. A series of formal meetings and infonnal talks between 
the twc groups of administrators enabled the Univ '^.ity of Massachuseets 
administrators who had participated in up to ten simulation sessions to 
ihare their experiences, to answer questions and concerns of administrators 
at the sites and to establish further the Project's crodibil ity, "tne 
training's worth and the importance of administrator participation, 
'r.'hile the Project's Co-Directors were greeted warmly and with interest 
by administrators at all the regional sites, the opportunity to discuss 
and learn about the training and their rote in its implementation from 
their peers was essential to maintaining the level of administrator 
support required by the program. 



tr^e *:-^::vv'^; r^:joresennt i vos fr^o;;i o':hef^ centers, 'he ^:r->t v.fHrk o-" 
irain-in- ofrore:^ : : ; a ^^ejion was faciiitatej in Jurt by t{>j Project's 
C:>D 1 re:: jr'L , nad devolaped and e':'enied th^ trainiFv; in 1^75-7" 
and in par: oy :ne nev/ site trainer's. The site traihers nrst often toL:k 
full f^espans loi^.-i ty for facilitating two of tne training sessior^s; Prcg^W'C] 
Dovelocren:, and Budget hovel cfrient and fiegoti j i-' . These were the 
r.cst strai g^.t-r'orwdrd ;n content and ^ormat and the ones in which new 
trainers j^jrierdi]]y felt the most confident. Other sessions -^ere ' 
by the Project's Co-Directors vn' th as much participation by 
site trainers as they elected. 

All sessions were evaluated by trainees and the evaluation data 
forr:.--d the basis for a critical review and teedhack session among al^ 
trainers. Suggestions for modifying the cont,fit, exercises, pacing 
or style of presentation were exchanged during this session and a final 
deter:Tii nat i on of the viability of the training at the re^.unal site 
was made. 

Each regional site contracted to offer at least two weeks of 
training. The second week was the sole responsibility of the regional 
trainers, though Project staff were available for phone consultation 
prior to and during tnis second week of training, if necessary. 
Descript io n of Training S essio n s_ 

The week was scheduled to run from 9:00 Monday morning until 
3:30 Friday afternoon. Contained within the week were sessions covering 
program planning, budget planning and negotiation, communication skills, 
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Z2 cnc.^e t..^vecn t.o case srucie,,: cn-. a -rivato, r'ln] rioo'-: 

3'--:- coli-'je; t::e oth^r a large public ur^i versi ty. Tne case st.iy 
a^uf'oach .-.a: used in tne progrM;;i planning, bu:g--: an- ;i-iu:aMon se^^si:-;. 
£;">.ch of tne workshops is described belov;. 

^iy3IJ-^2i^^J?j0D^nt^kiUs^^ Seven and one half hours of the training 
..ere devoted to this topic which included the identification of ne-ds and 
tne selection of objectives and p' ,rani approaches. Due to tine constraints, 
program evaluation was not covered. As part of this program planning 
sequence, participants studied a description of an institution and its 
woi^en's center, identified critical needs, and develped a new program 
for that center. This provided the basis for work during the budget 
sessions and served as the proposal to be presented to an administrator 
during the simulation. 

Budget Informa tion, Development and Negotjj tjo_n. Financial support 
for program is, in the end, essential, and several sessions were 
devoted to the skills and information important to securing fiscal 
support. Sessions focjsed on examining budget approaches that institutions 
use, the kinds of funds different types of institutions have to work with, 
.and how that information can be used by a center in determining how much 
money to request, from whom, when, and in what format. Budget ploys and 
the advantages and disadvantages of various strategies were alsr explored. 
Participants then developed a budget request for their women's center 
using the program they had planned in the program development session 
while working with the case study. 
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:'-r: :ase ;t^:^/, t:~:e lit-t: afid org.^n ; t-i^j.! 1 re^:^of^c> i L i 1 i t'/ of vx? 
^■:■'^l\y'■^^^■^Zor w^tn v.non :h:n^ .--ere to meet:. T'-^e adi^i pi s ira :or took 
:^ Vie .Jt2S-^'^a-3: pjiition. The croup had apcrGxinuel y o ::iinuios ror 
t^ei'^ ::oeti^g and ^5 Minutes tor analyzing what haopened di;ring the 
zv j;a:ion. Trie adni nistratora , trainees and trainers present as obnor'/-f^s 
t-eii sr,-re'^ pe-cepcions of effectiveness, strategies and coo^iunication 
s-.i ! Is. 

Co.iim'jnication S kills. This session focused on the skills needed to 
S'jscessful ly negotiate a persua.r ive interview. Participants looked at 
defensive and r^upportive coniinun : cation patterns, observed the effects of 
different verbal and non-verbal styles and role played interviews with 
ad:'^-tnisLrators. Specific techniques to prepare for going into such 
an interview were also shared. 

Leader ship and Po we_r. Leadership and power are often personally 
confusing and organ izatinally problematic in /omen's groups. In this 
session, leadership was examined as a .et of behaviors, many of which 
can be shared and learned. Leadership behaviors that promote open 
communication and effec* ivp functioning were contrasted with leadership 
styles that can be disf unctional in a collaborative or consensual 
group. Different bases of power and influence were explored and expressions 
of power were examinpd to di f f .-rpntiate among oppressive and positive aspects. 

Organizat ional Issues . The meaning and the relationship of a women's 
center to the larger institution, and the function of organizational 
structure was examined in this session. Issues arising within any 
oro.ni zations but which are often especially difficult or confusing 
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^' ■ ^-ifin; v.-re ,^-.CLi:v.;J •n.l sir,,-;;-:;: 
2- exp i jfci. Participants had tne cpport!.i; i ;. , tj 
viont—y c-j ?.n i ti ona 1 issues of concern to their group and enlist t''.e 
aij of one another as .veil as the factlitator i,i jeneratinc solutions. 

Adn^ini str-ati ve Senjinajf:- 'he administrators parti ci pa t i nj in th.e 
si;nuiation conducted a seninar on the hows ar,d whys of ad^iinistrati ve 
decision-."^aking. Topics covered included power, politics, strategies 
for obtaining different types of support, administrative dodges, and 
wcaien in l-adership positions, as well as any issues generated by the 
siir.u lation: or raised by participants. 

Conjab£r£tjoj]_^nd^^ This session took place outdoors, 

when weather permitted, or if necessary in a large, open indoor area. 
It provided a non-intellectual experience of cooperation, collaboration 
atiu leaders':! p. 

Nu:"ibGr of Participan ts Train e d Regionally 

Approximate-' c"' women who repre^entea 'H women's centers were trained. 
Table 1 presents the regional breakdown of this total. 

TABLE 1 

REGIONAL BREAKDOWri OF PARTICIPAHTS 
WHO WERE TRAINED IN 1979 
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Re^Tojl 
I 

IV 



Trai ni ng 

Dates 

January 15-19 

April 2-6 

May 20-25 
June 25-29 

June 14-13 
July 9-13 



fiumber of 
Participants 

13 
8 

13 
18 

10 
12 



Number of Confers 
Represen t_e_d_ 

5 

5 

10 
11 

5 

9 



l6 



JuMe 23-26 20 11 

"over:b2r^ 5-9 2G ( pr^o jec ted y 10 '^proi-ect-0 

A secona T^C .og not conduuteu in Oeqion IV due to insufficient 
itutionai and -egional .wo'iian's cjn:en suppcrt. For Pcgicn IX the second 
TOG was postpOf^-d until "oveiiiber, 1 979 because of schedule conflicts during 
tne svc-er and fall of 1 979. Figures for tnat training can only be 
projeclc' at the time of this report. 

Cha racteristics of Par ticipants, As compared to those trained in 
Region I during 1 976-77, rr.ore of the participants were older (ranging 
in age fr:.!!] 30 to 60). Many more represented centers with a clear 
hierarchical structure, a larger operating and salary budget and more 
continuity. Which is not to say that these budget- were adequate or 
that continuity was orovided by more than one continuing staff person, 
usually the director. There was also a far greater diversity in the in- 
stitutions housing the centers trained, and in the actual type of center 
or pro, am affiliation. For example, many more community colleges 
were represented at the tr:ining during 1979. This was especially true 
^n Region X, where the development of women's orograms at campuses in the 
State of Washington is most pronounced in the community colleges. The 
centers from con:munity colleges represented a range from mul ti -servi ce 
women's centers to those focusing on a single issue, such as homemaker 
displacement or re-entry. In Region IV, by contrast, more participants 
came from private colleges and represented L.ontinuing education programs, 
sorority/dorm coordinating councils, and women's studies programs in 
addition to more typical multi-service women': centers. 
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yi^a;::: on thei r C3;::;;uses . 



i n teres ti no 1 y 



v;er e d 



to region, there w:is an ovenvhelfr^- '.g urnTornitj 




onf r^onti ng 



centers. T.here.v.'ere ^Iso similar 



levels of positive response to the 



training across all regions. 

tion of t.^e Current T rainin g Proqram_by Participants 
Of the eighty-one (31) women who had participated in the regional 
training prograr:S uS of October, 1979, sixty-two (62) of thern ccfT;pleted 
the evaluation fcr.Ti at the end of the week.^ This section will highlight 
5on;e of the responses that were collected from the end-of-trai ning 
asses s:r,ent . 

Participants were asked to rate the training program according to what 
they needed to learn and to compare it to other training programs in which 
they had taken part in the past. Based on what they needed to learn, 61;.; 
of the respondents >^ated the program as "excellent" and 34?: rated it as 
"very good." When comparing it to other training programs, 75/-. rated 
the program as "excellent" and 25''. rated it as "very good." In general, 
the participants through t the training met many of their needs. 

Participants were a' j asked to indicate the usefulness and 
applicability of the training program to their work in their centers. 
When asked whether they could use the skills and information presented 
in the training program effect changes in their centers, 75;' of the 
respondents replied "yes." While this figure may seem low, those that 



This excludes those trained in Region I, since extensive follow-up 

evaluation of the training in Region I has been completed and the interest 

here is in the response to and effectiveness of the training in other locations. 
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'^■i: Ji-^:^! n ut-d wUh :env^rs; scni- .•,p:--: ;js: a c-.ntor- on-.-G 

-:::Ci-e': :-at, i- -osition at the contor\ trury did not -3v- ti- 

iz..'}' to or feet, cnances . Sci'^e areas in which part;cipants 3^:l^l^i0d to 
t3;.e explicit action v.^afi v.-y returned lo their centers are preceniec 
belcT;: 

- "Get a staff person, secure nor^ ofr'iLe space and incr-aso 
the budget--v/i 5h rr,e luck." 

- "To take :i .Tore systematic approach to prograir.mi ng . " 

- "THE WHOLE STRUCTURE! ALL MY PROGRAMS!'' 

- "To prepare the budget in a differer^t manner." 

- "To bettei^ cc:T^iT^.uni cation betv/een paid staff and volunteers." 

- "To do long-range planning." 

- "I would like to do more effective pre-program budgeting and 
teach other women involved in the center to do the same thing. I 
also learned some new things about pov^yer and politics that will 
help strengthen my position in approaching administrators." 

In general, participants were highly motivated by the training to 
make changes in their centers. The training program gave them specific 
skills and information that they found valuable and applicable. 

As part of the evaluation questionnaire participants were also 
asked to indicate whether they felt they could use the skills and information 
from the training program in other organizations or in their personal 
lives. Almost all (93;.) said that they could. Some specific responses 
suggesting the range of applications participants could foresee are 
presented below: 

- "Some of the information was factual knnvledge that could be 
applied to any program; but also, the training sessions related 
well in dealing with ourselves as we rc Ue to other people and 
encouraged professionalism that would desirable in other organizatir n:> . " 
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■-"''■)J 1 i C'.b i j to UmV It'OWO 0'" J"; : ; ■ . 

- jerstan:;: rig rolji in grou:):. I a;;; i ;i ;:i's:o:K'y a; a ciiur'a ''■■'la?:-'; 

~^.a -eaat.acN abca: ihe trainina pr-aaauta r.''a/ic'ad by th^ roaao;a'"laa:s 
. la jcnaaal positive. r!ov;evar, theae .-/cjre a rev, aspects C' the tra^ain-;; 
p oar-2,Ti'3 design that wcrs prcbl enia ti c or had ando^iI■abiG effects. In 
c.-aer^i, these problen-,s arose because of the neavy ti^ae der.and of the traini 
?rjgra:a as vie]] as the density of infor-iation . ■•l:\ny carti ci oants felt 
t-ie trainiag program could be improved by allowing more time for breaks 
to "digest the aiaterials." The weight of the information and '„orL 
load also generated some interpersonal difficulties among nembei^s of 
small groups. One participated noted "either forg et process, or give 
more time to emphasize feelings and worki; through." In addition, 
the v.'ork-intensity of the training prohibited participants from interacting 
and sharing with each other casually or to the extent that many 
desired; although, on the whole, participants reported that they gained 
a lot from tneir interaction with other participants. 

In sum, the training program seemed to be very effective in meeting 
the needs of women who work in a variety of types of campus-based 
women's centers in four very different regions of the country. Participants 
felt the training program gave them skills and information that was 
very applicable to both their centers and their personal lives. However, 
the training w-ek was considered very intensive, and the training program 
might better be presented over mere time and in a more relaxed, 
less information-packed format. 
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?uri^g t!ie seccnc yeiv :f the Project (1373-79), it was ciGcic-d 
:j evaluate t;^e iong-:arn effectiveness of the training program by 
investigating its invpact on the wciven's centers and on trie individuals 
trained in 1 975-77. This chapter presents a s^jr,::rary or the results c:" 
tre tv^o year follow-up survey, 
thiod 

Of the 23 centers represented during the first year of the training 
13 were not affiliated with UMass/Amherst and comprised the sainple of 
centers that were surveyed."^ Of those 18, 12 centers were eventually 
contacted; of the remaining six centers, three were defunct and three 
others were unreachable. 

The survey was conducted in a thirty-minute telephone interview, 
during which a questionnaire was administered. The questionnaire addressed 
three n^ajor topics: What was the effect of the training on the center; 
to what extent were changes that occured in the center during the last 
two years related to the training; and what were the personal benefits 
of the training for the participants? 
Re sul ts 

A total of 15 v/omen were interviewed. Eight of V se women had 
participated in the tr^aining and were still working at their centers. 

"The University of Massachusetts/Ajnherst campus has five women's centers-- 
Everywoman's Center, Lesbian Union, Southwest Women's Center, Orchard Hill 
WoPien's Center and the Northeast Area Women's Cericer. The latter three are 
residential area wcnien's centers. 
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■ ""'"^ or r^oir con^ -f-, .,- e v;i3 a pixgrcr; :0Ot^d^:^u tor, 

:i ^ac.U^. id-. j-d one v.;. a :.-MOon: zt- - nuri^Oo-. All n:vi 
for^ sra:,ifig ot t-ev^ cento-o e/ceot for ^.^^ sti^dent i^o-ber 
v.no .-.as to ^'^adiidte in 3prir-, 1979; and one oi^oocor^ v/ho was taking 
a job in wc:T:en'3 prog-i::^ in another city. 

Three oj^ of the 15 ;;c^ren interviev/ed hod boen :r.wned but were 
n:i currently wor^king at women's centers, ''wo of these woi.en had left 
wnon thr^i- graduate programs ended ar.d they -^cved to take jobs 
in otner cities. The tnird wc.nan left her center because money for 
her pusition (non-studefit director) was not continued. However, she is 
still in contact with the center's staff and m^ rehired as the director 
"ng ' >- n^ ;itic s rene. 

The last four of the 15 women interviewed had not been trained 
two years ago, but work at centers where other staff had participated 
in the ti^aining. Two of these women were working at the center when 
others were trained and could comment on the effects of the training 
on the participants and the center. One respondent reported that 
she was present when the other staff members were trained, but that the 
women who were trained had graduated and left the center soon after 
the training. She concluded that, in their case, the center did not 
really benefit from the training. The last person interviewed 
indicated that the center had no organizational memory regarding the 
training program: the women currently working at the center did not 
know that anyone from their center had been trained, and had no records 
to indicate such participation. 
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>'^are tre i nfor^iati or; because her v;hole staff nad been 1:r:iif^ec, "est 
0" t'^e responjonts indicated tiiai they sharec the i !r~omiai:^:n inforr^al'y, 
■j:':a! iv thrcjgn staff r:ee:ings whenever topics covered by the trainir.:' 
a^ose. So:r.e .vcnien did conduct more ~ v:l v;orkshops based en the 
training and used materials obtained at the training to do so. At the 
ti:T>e of tne training one V;Oinan had been in the process of plafining 
a v;cr:en's center for her college. She reported that they adopted 
^Tiany of the ideas fro::i the training in designing the center. 

Nine out of the 15 respondents said that they used the training 
materials in their information sharing with the staff. The materials 
covering program development, budgeting, and communication skills were 
most frequently used. Only six of the respondents knew that printed 
booklets containing the program development and budgeting components 
of the training program were currently available. 

Stated B enefits of the Training . Eleven of the fifteen respondents 
reported clear benefits of the training for their centers. The most 
frequently stated benefit was that it provided the trainees with a good 
perspective on the political dimension of their college or university, 
especially on the budget negotiation process. One woman said that 
it helped her "realize the need for political awareness--to become a part 
of the institutional governing body." Others stated that they realized 
the importa ^ of keeping orderly records for budget negotiations. 
Another frequently stated benefit was an improved ability to work witn 
administrators. One respondent stated that the training helped her 
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wir,;"! a:."',', n I strators ('■^ allie-s rither ths:! ad^'ersari es . " 3;ic 
j::: -;entec t'na: had nad an antagoin' sti c ar.d off. isive style prior 
:a -ne trair.inT. Afts- c^^anging that style, she reported, she v;as able 
to get increased funding for an iinportant sta^f position. A third 
frequently nientioned effect of the training was that it helped set 
directions or goals for the center. One woman reported that befor-e the 
training "everyone was floundering around, saying 'What are supposed 
to be doing' or 'How can we best use our resources?'". Another 
frequently stated benefit was that it facilitated staff con-munication 
and cooperation by focusing on leadership and power issues often 
disregarded or overlooked in their groups. 

Of the three centers that reported no benefit from the training, 
most indicated that this occurred because the women that were trained left 
the center shortly after they returned from the training session. One 
respondent who was not trained explained that, "We realize now that all 
that stuff should have been recorded in stone, because U's really hard 
to pass that stuff along." 

Changes in Centers as a Result of the Training . Only ten of the 
respondents were able to comment on the changes that occurred in 
their women's centers over time. These respondents were asked to identify 
the most significant change in the last two years. They were then asked 
to indicate if that change occurred as a direct result of the training, 
an indirect result, or whether it was unrelated to the training. Changes 
that were reported to be "directly related to the training program were: 

1) getting organizational issues clarified 

2) the granting of CETA funds to the center 

3) more commitment of the staff to women's issues in a hostile 
university atmosphere 

Er|c 2G 
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Chan^e:^ that we^^e ^^eoorted " i n:!! r^octl y" r^elatcj :';e 
tr^n-'ni^'j progri:;; were: 

1) an increase in the director's (participant's) se 1 f -con Fi aence 

2) the exarrii nati on of the center's long term goals 

3) staff confidence that they could handle change as a result 
of their positive evaluation of themselves 

the definition of preferred target groups for progratns 
5) a review of organizational goals and identity (i.e. what kind 

of center did they wish to be) 
Eight respondents (seven who were trained and remained at the center^ 
plus one woman who was not trained but who was knowledgeable about changes 
in the center) were prepared to discuss ctianges more specifically. These 
women were read a list of 13 types of changes that their center could 
have experienced. Respondents were asked if a given change had occurred 
in their center in the last two years, and whether it was a direct 
result of the training, an indirect result, or whether the change was 
Uiirelated to the training. Table 1 presents the number of respondents 
who felt the improvement in their centers was either a direct or an 
indirect result of the training. In addition, some specific coff.i.ients 
are included which are indicative of the specific impact the training 
had on the center. 
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Nuf nber o f Cento ^^ 

Ind1 cati ng C haruje' Soeci fie I;[;Dact 

Chang e Was Rl^lTted to Trg i n i nq orTi^e^TiTiTrTn^ 



Goals of the Center 



Primary users of 
programs 



Organizational Structure 
of Center 



How issues of power and 
leadership ar^ handled 

ibw to develop proj-' iins 



Types of programs 



Size of staff 



Paid staff 

How staffing problems 
are perceived or handled 



3 
4 



2 

1 

2 
2 



-centet^s 1 coked ^ore closoV/ 
at i nsti tuti ona ' C2i:.i}\]iz 

-provided csfuer vri th a 
system by which to 
state goals 

el pod thein decide v;ho 
their target populations 
were 

-changes were made -jsing 
concepts of accountability 

-external hiera^^chical needs 
and information sharing 
were examined 

-helped articulate 
these problems 

-helped by putting institu- 
tional concerns into framework; 
center now sets goals first 

-does needs assessment more 
often 

-programs based m.ore 
on needs assessment 

-more ways to facilitate • 
staff's work 



-awareness of v/ays the 
center's structure con- 
tributes to staff 
member ' s work and 
performance 

-importance of follow-up 
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staff 



as ' ^tec__tu_2. .IjJLil: 'jr" the Tra'^'inq 



-n^ore awareness oT -chis need 
-co!:^:^,unication is n^uch n;ore 
structured 

-budget negotiation hints 

helped a center ootain an 

additional $10,000 
-center has now set up a 

specific conimittee to 

handle budget v;ork 
-better justification 

for budget increases 
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Adninistr^ati ve Support 0 



13. Collaboration witn 4 -heightened awareness 

ad.^in.strators .g,,, .taff cc^unication 

skills 
-evaluated how to deal 
with these tasks 

The training was reported to have the most impact on setting center 
goals, establishing an organizational structure, program development, 
budget negotiations and collaboration with administrators. 

Personal_Elfects of the Training on Par^l^ i^ants^. The eleven respondents 
who were trained reported a total of 18 different personal benefits that 
they derived from the training. The 10 most frequently reported benefits, 
along with the number of respondents who reported them, are presented 
in Table 2. 
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FRCr^ "HE TRAi;!r;G ^R3G-,^«M 

Numb er of ResoondGn/.s 
Benefit ' vTho R eporLec It ' 

1. Aff i rinaticn of existing skills 5 

2. Increase in self-esteefn 5 

3. Provided t.hem with a sense of collect-^ve struggle 4 

4. Application of skills to other programs 3 

5. Trainers were helpful as role-models 3 

6. Enhanced ability to deal with administrators 3 

7. Enhanced professional devel ;pment 2 
3. Gained respect for being more organized 2 
9. Enchanced ability to deal with groups of people 2 

Obtained support for their roles in center 2 



When asked whether their role in the center changed as a result of 
the traini- J, three out of nine participants said that it did. One woman 
reported that she was able to expand in certain v/ays because others took 
some responsibility. Another said that her history and exper-^ence in 
the center, along with the training, allowed her to be seen as a person 
fo resolve conf 1 lets. 

When asked whether they had used the skills from the training program 
in other aspects of their life or work, all participants interviewed 
reported that they had. A number of women mentioned that it helped them 
in developing programs for other organizations in which they were involved. 
Oiners noted that it helped them in writing grant proposals. 
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v.c^ asked tne participant:^ if rhe^ ^"^^c ^ny ad'.ii t i orial ccn-inents re'jdr('y- 

training progrva^^ Eeiov/ is a .^resenta^.i on of soine of "'^ose ccn,:;enis. 

- "I Gon't kno.; where I w'ould have been without the training." 

- "I would like to see the training available every other year, beca'.'Se 
of student turn-over. " 

- "I felt that they (the trainers) gave us the feeling that we could do_ 
things; that we could change things; that we didn't have to feel 
limited. It was very encouraging." 

- "It was a great program." 

- "The training gave me a big personal boost." 

SuTiirary and Conclusions 

Tne training program of the National Women's Centers Training Project 
IS very effective for women's centers that have a stable (non-student) staff 
Student and staff turn-over seems to be the major tarrier^ t^.^ the long-term 
effectiveness of the training program for centers. On the other hand, 
the program is very effective on a personal basis for all participants 
involved. Participants reported enchanced self-esteem and self-confidence. 
In addition, they reported that their skills in dealing with groups of 
people and authority figures in a professional setting were sharpened. 
These same skills were often used in other aspects of their lives and work, 
especially with other groups in which they were involved. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the training program has long-lasting personal 
benefits for all participants involved, which, in turn, benefit the women s 
centers as long as the trained women remain on staff. 
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■^ihon National y.c^:en's Centers Train in:; Pr-jb:" be']ar« two y^ars 
a^o, Ciie 0^ the first steps of the Project was tc conduct a National :;eeds 
Survey of cancjs-based wornen's centers in order to identifv the need-- and 
cr:ble;'^.s cna: .enters experience, ''-^e first survey [\V: I) was .railed to 
a-oroxi.Ta^aly 380 centers in 1 975-77 ; 131 were completed and returned, 
'he second ;;eeds Survey (NSII) was mailed to approxiiratel y 4S0 centers in 
1 973-79, o": which 99 were completed and returned in time to be included 
in the data analysis. Both surveys were very similar and queried '>jr 
major aspects of centers; 

1) descriptive information regarding their age, budget, typos of 
programs offered and staffing; 

2) their needs; expecially surrounding program planning and 
impl ementation; 

3} internal organizational issues that are problematic; 

4) the nature or their relationships with campus administrators 

This chapter briefly summarizes the results of the second 

National Needs Survey (ilSII) and highlights certain findings of NS i for 

compari son purposes . 

Desc riptive Characteristics of Centers 

What characterizes a "typical" campus-based women's center? Table 1 
presents the data regarding the descriptive characteristics of centers 
coilected from both NSI and NS II. Examing the results from NS II, the 
av-^^rage age of the centers was five year^s. They had approximately 
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- staff '^^en/^ers, four when ,.-re paid. 



centers '^o.^ortcd tr.it 



I 3^a-f -t:-,;.r ..a: paid fulbiij:,:- ^-<ty per-ent (cO ) of ti^u star- --vber. 

..ore ,-t-,..>:nr.i, v.ho v.),-ked priinarriy vol .-n tec-rs . Only about 25 cf the 

5ta-r -.30 v.ork-d at a cente- for more i:r<n a year, indititing a -ligh rate 
0-' srerf tur!:-ove,- . 

The staffing patterns also r-eflect the buaget picture -.f nost centers. 
The fnedic.n budget for centers from campus sources increased from $3,433 in 1976 
to 33,950 in 1973. As shown in Table 1, 22" of the centers sut veyed for 
.NSII reported that they had budgets of $1,000 or less and over half haa 
budo'.t. of less than 3F,000. The most frequently reported sources of these 
furd:. in 1978 were student government associations (45";;) and academic 
dean's offices (31^0. 

The percentage of centers which received funding from non-campus 
scurces decreased from 35?^ in 1976 to 21% in 1978. The median amount 
of these budgets in 1978 was a.-^proximately $10,000. Sources for these 
fu.'.ds were reported to be CEIA, corporate, foundation and federal grants. 

Despite these small budgets, a typical center offered nine programs 
in 1978 and served an average of 2,352 women. The most frequently offered 
programs were: 1) a library; 2) a drop-in center; 3) medical, legal, 
e;.jCdtional and welfare referrals; 4) career counseling; and 5) a speakers 
service. Comparing the frequencies across the two years, there was a.i 
increase of 10^^ in the number of centers offering career and employment 
counseling ard affirmative action advocacy in 1973. In addition, there 
was a decrease of 5% or more In the percentage of centers which offered 
short-term counseling, asserti veness training, and support groups In 1973. 
This rnay suggest a shift toward advocacy and i nsti tutioral cnange and 
away from personal development and direct service as the primary focus 
of center' s programs. 
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1 ^76- 77 



J I rj - 



XI s :ence 



-.?.ff Cota'; number) * 

"did f U M - U i I'iS 

Paid part-i:'::ie (students) 
Paid part-time (non-students) 
Volunteer (students) 
V''- .nteer ( non- studen ts ) 

B'jdget: Cd'ro'js Sources 

$0 13:: 
up to Si ,000 17 

1 ,000 - 5,000 
5,000 - 10,000 

10,000 - 20,000 6 

20,000 - 50,000 14 

50,000 - 75,000 5 

over $75,000 1 
median $3,^83 

Percentage of centers who receive nr.n-caintus 

funds 36/ 

!!edian non-campus budget 

average number of programs offered 

.■•'est frequently offered programs (:i of centers) 

library 79';^ 
drop-in center 78 
medical , legal , educational ,v/elfare referrals 71 



short-tarm counseling 
asserti veness training 
support groups 

credit or non-credit workshops 
career counseling 
re-entry or support programs for 
non-traditional women students 
speakers service 
newsletter 

affirmative action/di scrimination 

vocacy 
academic courses 
long-term counseling 



67 
63 
60 
59 
57 

57 
56 
53 

30 
25 
12 



12 

1 
2 

I 

5 
3 



10 . 
12 
34 
10 
10 
16 
5 
4 

$3,950 

215; 
$10,000 
9 



88^; 

81 

67 

62 

56 

52 

6? 

67 

56 
67 
60 

46 
29 
18 



2,632 
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Average number of v/omen v;ho use center 
each year 

^This data v/as collected in a different form on NSI and is not transferrable 
to this report. 
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r^c. J '^e ■.vorien's centers st-K"r orcj.mizeci? What sort of Of^ianizat on-i; 

:t''uctLire do centers have? Six najor organizational sty^nct'ires were 

:negori:ed. Table 2 Dresents trese categories, as v/ell as the percentage 

or cep^eri ^ ■ ^^ed tneir organizational structure in that way. 

TABLE 2 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF CENTERS 

Type of Struc _tL^ Percer, -a^cf Cento 

1. Center haS a director and she makes all g-: 
decisions 

2. Center has a director but she consults with an 
Advisory Board, faculty advisor or college 

administrator before she makes decisions 28^^, 

3. Center has a director, but different groups 

in center have final decision-making authority 21% 

4. Center has a director in name only, and all 

merr^bers make all decisions 2SZ 

5. Center has no director; a small group of 

people make all decisions 2% 



Center has no director; all members make all 
decisions 



13% 



These data reveal the variety of organizational structures women's .-nters 
use. PreJicatably , factors such as size of budget, number of r.id staff, 
and administrative support tend to correlate with different structures. While 
detailed findings are beyond the scope of this chapter, :ney are presented 
in FroiTi the State of the Art to the State of thj 8ud ojt:_ A Rnport on the 
Status and Need s of Campus-Based Women's Centers i > . the U.S.A. , also 
available from the Education Development Center.'' 



^ Education Development Center, 39 Chapel 'treet, Newton, Massachusetts 02160 
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Table 3 ::rjse!i': t;^j eight organ i t i onal i-, zn?^i c^.Tpus-ba : -omn 
JOMcers found ii;03t pi-ob 1 e-riati c . Tho over.vhe in-.iivi issue, in tefiiis of bc^,h 
Its universal itv and scope, is the tendency of staff to overcon-iTit tif:^2 
::.nd energy to ^^e ce-^er. In the iiost recent survey, 75-: of the centers 
identified tr-;. a pros , ssues that ^nts--. i'l--nti ^'io-' as 

problematic also seerr, related to over-co"rni tment . The tendency to n-,:. 
'burned-out" working at the center, and the need for more staff' devel GCT,9rit 
seen closely connected. In the face of inadequate budgets, cli-ant dGi-ands 
for programs and constant staff turnover, staff dissatisfaction is not 
surprising. Seven out of the eight most frequently identified issues concern 
tne staff. Dissatisfactions were expressed around issues such as tension 
between the needs of staff, program administration needs and the needs of 
participants; differing personal allegiances among staff; and how power is 
uibcributed in the center. The other problematic issue concerned whether 
v.'omen's centers' programs should become integrated into the mainstream 
of institutions. 

TABLE 3 

CENTERS' MOST PROBLEMATIC ORGANIZATIONAL ISSUES 

^^^^ Percentage of Centers 

Tendency to overcommit time and energy j^z 
Integration of programs into mainstream of Institution 
Tendency for people to get "burned-out" working at center 65,. 

Tension between needs of staff, program a istration 

needs and needs of participants 59", 

Staff development 5]~ 

iffering personal allegiances (of staff) 50;^ 

How to coordinate and divide work 47"^ 



n 



^'Cwer is distributed , . 
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Zerr,2rs '„2r^ askec :j ^ certify critical needs t^nat rhey nc'j to r:cct 
zr an cnaoing oasis :aaa'^t from organ i zati ona ; i331.es ). Tho^; .ve>^a a':j asked 
^- ' they couid -ree: those needs v;ith their available resou^^ces. These two 
responses were ccrrbined to produce an analysis shovring tlie niost criti:al 
needs which centers require help in meeting. The nine ir.osl critical 
- ''\yr QiY^prc;^^, froi'Ti thi^ "inalysis are: 
"^'•^ ' .1 *^ '-'•■'■! programs 

2) Infor.Tiation on i.^-^ ^.ner centers opera:. 

3) Skills in determining needs 

4) Strategies ^or reaching diverse groups 

5) Information on ways to write funding proposals 
5) Information on ways to obtain non-campus funding 

7) VJays of determining resources needed to implement programs 

8) Strategies for deciding about limiting, expanding or terminating 
programs 

9) Skills in making media contacts 

i^^J.>ijiL^_L^E_ ^ BETWEEN CENTERS AND CAMPUS ADMINISTRATORS 

As shown in Table 4, there was a substantial decrease from 1976 to 
1978 in the percentage of centers who reported that they received support 
from administrators with budgetary influence (from 82'^ to 58^, respectively). 
Of those centers who reported having this kind of support, they reported 
receiving it from an average of four administrators. When asked about the 
nature of such support, centers most frequently cited recognition of the 
worth of their programs: even here, the percentage of centers who reported 
tnis decreased from 74;: to 56% in the last two years. Moreover only 40;; 
of the centers reported that they received budget decisions in their favor 
froin suppoF^tive administrators. 
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r-eicentage ot centef^s v.no receive buCjetjry 

support frc-n ddfr^i ni strators ^ 5>: 

Average (mean) number of ad ^'m'strators wtuo 
support center 

,^ercentage o:" centers v.nose administrators 
provi de : 

- budget decisions in their favor 43^'. 40, 

- helpful information 53^; 5] ■ 

- advocacy for programs 57% 5] ' 

- recognition of the worth of the programs 74" 56:' 

5 .ed to obtain administrators' 

- strategies for minimizing resistance 67% 74;, 

- more collaboration on projects 54^7; 7Q-; 

- skills in negotiating the budget 50% 55?^ 

- more skills in program development 51% 54^^ 

In the most recent survey, we asked centers to indicate what hinders 
effective interaction with administrators. Sixty-two percent reported that 
factors influencing the college or university as a whole were at fault 
Specifically, 35:; reported that budget cuts across the college or university 
as a whole impacted negatively on their centers. Fifty-seven percent of the 
centers indicated that the administrators' attit ies, styles or politics 
underlie decreasing support. For example, one respondent reported that they 
had a "conservative administration--Vice Chancellors have been known 
to suggest women don't belong at the university." 

When asked what would help centers obtain the support needed for their 
programs, the largest percentage of centers indicated that they could use 
assistance with strategies for minimizing resistance. Other approaches 
frequently cited as necessary were: 1) more coT^boration on projects with 



Ai:c-ner irr-o- i na i ca ^.i or, cf cei^-.ers' status i-i hov; c;-,2y ar-i 
per_-;,'e.J by the canipus in general. Centers ^-tcribcd hr,; :ney thou-ht 
t' 7 ■•■ere perceived by others: What v.'as their center's i:nagc o,a can:p;;-? 
In terMS of a genera] perception, over half (5^;:} of the cetiters felt 
t^-.at they were viewed positively, 22 ; felt that they . ?re perceived 
negatively, and 39'; said they were perceived as radical feininists and 
3 sa';a they were perceived as all lesbians. On the other hand, seven 
perc^it reported that the center was perceived as too conservative, 
^n a more positive note, 54;^ of the centers felt they were perceived 
as an important organization on campus, and 35:; said they were considere. 
an integrated part of the col ge or university programming. 

In sum, the nature of centers' relationships to the campus administration 
and the campus as a whole was quite mixed. A majority of centers reported 
that they received support from campus administrators; however this support-- 
both more and fi seal --seems to have decreased in the last two years. 
In attempting to stem this tide, centers are looking to increase the a~ount 
collaboration between themselves and administrators in developing programs. 

PgjjrRAIT OF CAMPUS-_BASE^WO MEN'S CENTE KS WITH LARG ER BUDGETS 

The findings discussed here are based on analyses using the mean 

campus-based budgets in 1978-79 for each group. The overall mean (missing 

data excluded) for 1978-79 campus-based budget was $18,182. As a point of 

reference, keep in mind that the median was only $3,950. 

Older centers (six years or older) had larger budgets than younger 

centers (four years or younger): $26,186 and $15,676, respectively. In 
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addition, lar-^er caopus c^c;ets wer^} positively correlated with the nu-^ber 
o:" ;3aid staff, and with -•:e rvjrnbor of staTf who worked more than one year. 
:':oreijver, centers witn lower proportion of students on staff had larger 
canip'js budgets tnan those with a higher proportion of students on staff. 
Centers with staf:'s that consisted of 30^; or fewer students had averd;^e 
budgets of 525,750 while those who had over 80;; students on staff had 
average budgets of $10,396. 

Though we cannot rnake -^ny causal explanations based upon this data, 
it is interesting to speculate on the relationship of the staffing patterns-- 
particularly the attrition or turn-over--and the size of the budget. It 
seems likely that centers with paid staff and fewer students have a 
lower staff turn-over rate and that this is critical to their success. 
These centers with more staff continuity, establish lasting relationships 
with important campus administrators who have budgetary influence. Centers 
more dependent on volunteers and student staff, on the other hand, are 
likely to have high turn-over rates and less success in eotablishing the campus 
relationships important to securing adequate budgets. It seems that high 
staff turnover may be at once a cause of low budgets arid_ an effect of them. 
It surely is one of the most problematic patterns for centers.' 

Following this line of ulialy^l., IL (IKuly lliaL c?::iiters 

having good relationships with campus administrators receive larger budgets 

than cverage. The average institutional budget for centers who responded 

"yes" to the question, "Do you get support from administrators with 

budgetary influence?" was $31 ,335. Those that replied, "No — those 

administrators are not in those position" had average budgets of $14,300. 

And those that replied that they got all their funds from ■/ -t government had 

average budgets of $5,427. Thse data suggest that buildin.-i rela ionship<^ 
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witp camc'js adTiinistrators , even though they --iiy no: have difoct ^ c:::'-v 
influerKe over tne centc-r, leads to higher ca;i:pus-based budoot:. A second 
analysis suppor-s this conclusion. Centers who obtain part of their 
funding trom an academic or student affairs c^^n's office tend to have 
larger campus budgets than those centers who obtain their funds from 
a student government organization. These data suggest that it pays to develop 
good relationships with campus administrators. Of course, on most cap^^pusas, 
faculty and professional staff are more likely to be in a position to create 
those good relationships. 

Having good relationships with administrators seems to be beneficial 
for centers. Is having a good reputation on campus among students, 
faculty and the adininistration also related to higher funding? Cen'crs 
that reported a predominantly "good" reputation had average budgets of 
$27,623, those who had predominantly "poor" reputations had average 
budgets of $8,736, and those with "mixed" reputations had average 
budgets in between those two figures. 

In sum, it seems that centers who are more successful in obtaining 
campus funding are those that are older, who have more stable staffs, and 
who have developed relations with campus administrators and positive 
reputations on the campus at large. However, the data presented here 
represent only the first level of analysis. Many more questions need 
to be asked and more analyses run in any attempt to identify the factors 
that lead to effective campus-based centers, 

THE FUTURE OF CAMPUS-BASED WOMEN'S CENTERS 

In this chapter, we have examined some changes in women's centers as 
evidenced by comparative data from NS I and NS II. The changes provide 
mixed signals. Cn the one hand the data reveal a small increase in 
campus-based budgets, an increase in the average age of centers--suggesting 
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t'.3^ center^s ire no^ -uC on cn^: cr!r::uj oniy to rebc^^n on ^rvjt - 

pj: act'ia' :y cof^:^i<.r, _.--jnvi ii;^^; ea^.o in tnc nuirben or p'^ogf\-,- 
c.:-j:rJ ana nuiiil.en ji ^-ients roacnea. ^ncse signs inciicaio tna: cen.--^ 
M:ay be attaining a nona scable base ;n t^iair institutions, however, 
otner signs indicate tnat centers fiuy be in dange : the percentaoe of 
centers who received non-ca^pus-based funding n 197o decreased fron 
1 975; adiTiinistrators are generally less supportive or' centers' progra!:is, 
there was a reduction in the percentage of centers who nad at leaso one 
full-time staff position; and there is an overall increase in perceived 
organizational .sues including staff burn-out and subsequent turn-over. 

How should centers iMpr^ove their chances for survival? As a 
culmindtion of the National Women's Centers Training Project in 1979, a 
conference on "Women' Centers and higher Education" was held in order 
to discuss this question. A sumiiiary of the proceedings of this 
conference is presented in the next chapter. 
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y? , i : was designed to 



1n AiTinerst, Massachusetts, July 25-2G, 
king contef^-.^nce at which invited participants 
r^e^ :o identity and discuss some of the major issues confronting wofiien's centers 
3s Me^i as toe irpact on these centers of some of the current concerns ..ith 
••^•ci: h^j - education irsti cations are faced. 

The p ticipants inc^.ded representatives from the Project, it's regional 
training sites and other selected women's centers, nagonal associations 
concerned with women and educational equity and the U.S. Office ^ Education 
>,c'^en*s Educational Equity Act Program. Those in attendance were: 
Rusty Eelote 



Mary El 1 en Brune 



Karen Eichstaedt 



Ruth Fessenden 



Sal ly Freeman 



Barbara Gai nes-Leovna 



Gail Gi nde^ 



Kathryn Gerard 



Director, Women's Services 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Director, Women's Center 
Bellevue Community College 
Seattle, Washington 

Program Coordinator, Everywoman's Center 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Program Coordinator, Everywoman's Center 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Director, Community Development Center 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Director, Women's Center 
Brooklyn Co Ilege 
Brooklyn, New York 

Director, Women's Center 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, Californ 
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Co-Director, National 

Training Project 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
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en's Centers 



.-.'on-en's ^rogran Staff 
U.S. Offic2 :.if Educaticui 

'-^:'y .i^jSj.'i Director-, ,-;on!on ' s I rrorwij': . ■ 

University c" ..ashi n-j to-; 
Seattle, Washingtofi 

C.jrc^yn Joyner Program O^-'ficer 

vlors'n's Program Staff 
U.S. Office of Education 

Grace .'''astani Associate Director, Project on the 

Status and Education of Women 
Association of Anie^ican Colleges 
Washington, D.C. 

Elaine Reuben Director, National 'ten's Studies 

Association 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Particia Scree Evaluator, National Women's Centers 

Training Project 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Joan Sweeney Co-Director, National Wom,en's Centers 

Training Project 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Joan Thom.p.on Acting Director 

Women's Program Staff 
U.S. Office of Education 

It should be noted that conference participants from centers do not 

represent "typical" the majority of campus-based women's centers on dimensions 

such as number of paid staff and size of budget. However, they are more 

comparable in terms of variety and number of programs or services offered and 

above average in terms of number of women who use the center's services on an 

annual basis. Centers represented at the conference were reflective of a small 

percentage of women's centers which have obtained some significant level of 

administrative support, institutional fiscal support and have a diversity in the 

comprehensiveness of their programs which enables them to address a wide range 

of women's needs. They typified centers that, in a time of shrinking resources 
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^^.:,:r>- so:;:e -i.citi^na' ;ovel soon 1 sti caUun reqar^ain-j qi^"-'^:.,, 

t: needed re:..:urces. An intent of tn^^ cyiference v;..is to r-^ovide a fo-..- 

thei- -e-3?ectiv3S .vi:!^ ^ne ho^je tnat the resulting ifKo>-;a:^on cc^/ ; 
:;ererit t'^e hundreds of otHer v/omen's oro'jrar: and women's c '^ters tha": 
haven't yet achieved tne fiscal and progran^rr.arir stability wnich p^^c 
the "breathing space" and often facilitates L'n'ng reflective. 

Therefore, the focus of .-e tv;o days v/as on lookinn <t not only the 
^:i:isfa.ction and pride of what has been acccnplished at centers on cai^puses 
around the country, but also at what these organizations will be facing in 
the foreseeable future. It was felt that rathe/ than be put in a reactive 
position when hard questions like "Why have a women's center?" and "What is 
the justification for your programs in a Line of reduced institutional 
budgets and increased needs in other areas?" were asked, taking the initiative 
in Dosing those concerns and examining various responses would provoke more 
productive and less defensive responses. 

Acknowledging the Importance of women's centers asking such questions 
themselves, the conference agenda set out the following tasks for the two 
days of work: 

1) To share information on the national and regional patterns In 
staffing, programming and institutional support of 'women's centers ^ 

m 

2) To identify the trends, issues and patterns affecting higher 
education and women's programs (especially centers); 

3) T suggest interventions that would assist women's programs in 
responding constructively to some of those institutional problems. 

The formats chosen in which to address these tasks were a combination 
of small and large group discussions and some more formal presentations. 
This provided those attending with both the direct opportunity to hear 
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n'!-J view i^'-^^^ts fro;;i the f'j]] r, of cent-r:: , i^roy r^inis ar;^ 

: r^ga'ii z J 1 ^ "^^s prese-^t, v;3il as to -/^ •bzry':.'^ and discjs:^ within 
^;^i^'en, v/orKing gro.-ps of par^, ici pa-'- -^ts and suggestions niade in 

■"'jsccn::e to key issues frow^ the large group session. 

Sor:,e of the i nfor.^at ion v;hich was presentad at the conference 
regarding national patterns in staffing, progran^jii ng and institutional 
support is available in brief fo^^ii- in Chapter III. As that data is 
provided elsewhere in this report it will not be repeated here. Additionally, 
a more detailed reporting can be found in the publication From the State of 
the Art to the Sta te of th e Budget: A Report on the ' itus and Meeds of 
Canpus-Based Women'^ Centers in the U.S.A. '* 

Presentation of the data on prevailing trends regarding w...nen's centers 
nationally provided those participating with an overview within which they 
could place and appreciate their experience and perspectives, as well as a 
common frarrework from which to identify patterns and issues affecting higher 
education and women's centers and programs. 

Identified Key Iss ues Facing Higher Education and Women's Centers/Women's 
Programs 

Throughout both the generation of possible items for discussion as vie]] 
as in the subsequent v/ork to identify key concerns, participants continually 
returned to and reiterated the belief that the responsibility for addressing 
and struggling with the issues identified is a mutual one. Higher education 
institutions cannot expect women's centers to provide direct services to 
deal with issues of educational equity and address institutional sexism 
without provision of fiscal and administrative support commenserate with 
the ^cope and range of the tasks undertaken. Correspondingly, centers and 

^Available from Education Development Cente^v 39 Chapel Street, Newton, 
Massachusetts 02160. 
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r .'^o^^e'^ ' s pr^ogrir^s rood to be -n^t they ore e/i^ti 



' :o t i tLitior^j 1 convex: str^iined by shrink-^f^o resources an;! triiS 



oct 5:ra:eci3j arc: orovide proqra::;5 



ic'^ s i gni f icart ;y iiv 



Ooct on cno 



neeos of cnoir c;ierrs in a iiianner v;hich maximizes the use o:' their 



" >r women's centers to rerricin viable and. responsive to client needs 
arc ..^ -Uy a leadership role regarding educational equity in the '"^""'s, 
a ruTibe* of issues v/ill need to be addressed. The consicerati ons Of'-jsented 
oelov/ are those on v/hich it was fell higher education i ns \i tutic^^s and 
wo:Tien's centers v/ould need to engage in substantive dialogue as well as a 
riutual exploration and struggle tov^ard solutions. 

1 ) IMPACT OF THE L03S OF A PSYCHOLOGICAL SENS E OF COMf'VjriITY AiJD A 
CRISIS OF CONF ID ENCE WnhUi HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS . 

This was seen as exacerbating inclinations tov/ard privatise, 
protection of turf and conservatism or maintenance of the status 
quo, as v/ell as increasing tensions and the sense of having to 
scramble to justify one's existence. 

2) IMPACT ON CENTERS OF STRUGGLING TO DEAL WITH DATED AND OFTEN 
ENTRENCHED INSTITUTIONAL COMMITMENTS . 

In this regard, lack of institutional fle/.ibility and a resultant 
Inability or unwillingness to shift patterns of response/ 
allocation to meet current needs of vyomen students was a 
particular concern. Related to this was the issue of how to 
get the prevailing institutional decision makers to consider 
and fund cost effective programs for women and validate the 
v/ork of tiie centers . 



•sources . 
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r-'PAC L', ^■'A;;- '•■^ ' SJ^E^1E; !S (as -I' 'I''ALLy_ FLi^j EC, :-A f^: • : ■ A 
UMTS) OF CQN S^'ANT TURACVE R QP TOP ADMIA I STRATORS . 

'-'IS v.as seen as often being matter o* struggling as a 
"r.arginal" organization with the dile^a of jpda ti ng/educ 'r'-g 
the new admini s trato^- : s ) regarding the center in order to 
(maintain previous support vs. "getting on with the work." 
A related concern e.;pressed was that of "policy vs. practice 
changes" by the institution, or that of how to sufficiently 
institutionalize commitments and changes/gains made by centers 
so each staff doesn't have to "start over." 

DIFFICULTY OF GENERATIMG LONG RANGE, COMPREHEriSI VE EF FQPJS 
TO ADDRESS NE EDS OF WOMEN GIVEN THE TENUOUSNESS OF CENTERS' 
FIS CAL AND POLITICAL CIRCUMSTANCES AT MANY HIGHER EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS . 

Related areas of concern were the dirficulty of even those 
more day-to-day efforts given the lack of or failure of 
administrative leadership at higher education institutions 
regarding women's issues; need for alliances with the few 
women who are in top administrative positions (acknowledging 
that they may or may not currently identify themselves as 
feminist or interested in women's issues). 

HOW ARE CENTERS TO GET THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO SURVn ^E? 

This topic surfaced the issues of direct service provision 
and/or institutional change/advocacy; the importance of the 
sheer presence of a center as a reminder to the institution 
that there are needs it is not meeting through other services 
it is currently funding on campus; being pressed into competing 
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vritn or again:t constituencies that nay have siiniia'^ nee'/is 
ana what was felt to be pressure :o create or define the .•.c^^-r's 
ce-^ter in terns of a '' /lique niss^-v' to j^istify it-; exisuence 
ar c fundi ng. 

r.CORPORATING OR SALArjCiNG CLIE^ITS 7W0ME\'5 

CE.MER S^,..,FS' AND ADMINISTRATORS ' DIVE R SE AfiD OKTEN CGiiFL .ICTING 
VIEWS REGARDIN G WOMEN'S HEEDS^^j^"^ ^^!IlOSQ?HV AND PROG RAM 
APPROACHES . 

Recognizing that centers can't be all things to all people, the 
key concern here was program autonomy or self definition and the 
stress on centers and their staff of attempting to respond to 
multiple sources and types of demands given inadequate resources. 
Staf^ burnout and high rates of staff turnover were seen as. 
related to these conflicting pressures. A corollary concern in 
regard to this was identifying and responding to the needs of 
women who struggle with double and triple discrimination (i.e., 
sex and race, and sex, race and class). 

ATTRITION AND THE FAILURE OF INSTITUTIONS TO ADDRESS "QUALITY 
OF LIFE" ISSUES AS THEY RELATE TO RETENTION OF STUDENTS IN 
GE NERAL AND THE NEEDS OF WOMEN IN PARTICULAR . 

Helping women to remain in or be able to attend school was seen 
as requiring solutions to what many administrators view as "old" 
problems (dealing with fundamental survival issues like child- 
care, housing, transportation, etc.) that aren't viewed as 
"interesting" or seen as something to allocate resources to 
address. This dilemma was seen as a stumbling block for both 
centers and the institutions themselves in that problems such 
as these with which many students are faced often are actually 



r^eyopd t^- scop? of tho hv,;her cOi;u>;f^C(i i ir; t i tu t iof^is :ifid 
■;ee-i-ingly reyond inten: and ability ,-ost: o^ihc sociai 
"-utions lo adeguatr^iy resolve. 

^' ' L:...: E^'- ^^^ION IriSTITUTI CNS AS : ^ ^j^Ll?S^3!^^^. 

' - ^'"S n WHICH THE EFFORTS AND t:S OF CE:;"ERS ARE 

MCk';owledc.jNient was made of the need ;or ongoing and incr^eased 
sophi ".ti cation of centers in this regard. Hov/ever, a concern 
and the clif^"iculty in part was also seen to be tha. in many 
cai:es v;eVe dealing with varied perceptions of what constitutes 
a "real need." Th-^s then raised the dilemma of who defines 
"real ne,-ds'' at higher education institutions and determines 
which merit "real" i ;isti tuti onal support. Participants felt 
this issue was further complicated by the difficulty of 
demonstrating that one's programs/interventions have made a 
difference in the quantifiable way, when much of what centers 
are dealing with is both "political" and involved with "quality 
of life" issues for women. 

Recominendations to Women's Centers/Programs Regarding Selected Issues 

Of the identified considerations and related issues, participants 
focussed on the following four concerns as being ones to which centers 
could profitably address attention: 

1) Shrinking institutional resources 

2) Need for responsiveness of programs to various client populations 

3) Dealing with "quality of life" issues in a data-based context 

4) Effecting policy and decision-making on campuses. 

In regard to each, there were specific suggestions and recommendations 
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"■'aintrr: n/incre3se center's vi-:.abilUy in key portions of 
insti tut ions , 

Avoid gatting caught in "shrinking institutional resources" 
arguments, or beginning to think primarily in teriris of 
"accomodating . " 

Develop (or continue) a pro-active (rather than a reactive) 
stance regarding center's budget. 

Maintain or acquire direct access to decision makers with 
budget authori ty . 

Push harder for tougher decisions regarding re-allocation of 
resources and change of priorities (i.e., stop being defensive 
about what we want and the need to re-allocate resources). 
Pay close attention to needs of clientele and the needs of the 
institution re-assess needs and re-prioritize use of ynur 
resources in an ongoing way. 

Take the initiative in regard to redefinition or revision of 

program focusses or services that center provides; emphasize 

complementary and supplementary nature of center's efforts to 

those of other offices or units providing similar services. 

Understand why things do get supported/funded in tight times 

(e.g., fulfillment of affirmative action requirements) and 

know how to use that to the center's advantage. 

Get clients (or others) to send letters to and "lobby" 

i nstitiitional officials when they have a positive response to 

services or programs the center provides. 

In dealing with administrators, recognize shrinking institutional 
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i'l a urv, t ch 

; ■ consulting 
c . ■■■tc of 



'■i' or high degree of 

experience and expertise in an are_, it needs to and should be 
shared. 

2) IjEED FOR RESPONSIVE.^ i ESS TO VAR IOUS C LIENT POP ULATIONS 

- Do more extensive needs assessment, rather than assuming v;e 
already know about or that the current needs of various 
populations i^iatch our own personal and/or organizational 
(i.e., women's centers) interests and focus. 

- Important to remember that those coming to doors are not the 
only ones with needs. Recognize, value and respond to needs 
which may be different than center staff perceives them and 
realize that for any given type or area of need, various 
portions of the client population will be at different develop- 
mental stages. 

- Important to prioritize and periodically review programs to 
assure responsiveness to current needs of populations with whom 
center is working. 

- Representation of populations on center staff -- involve those 
w^'re working with and for; empowerment through involvement. 

- "Contemporary CR" to address current issues/needs of students, 
faculty, staff and community women and in so doing create the 
demand or sense for these women of their being able to expect 
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the:T: ro 33- /.hat has this ^nstitj:ion or v.hat has :nis v;o;'".e:!'s 
center dc^cr •^:r ine lately. 

'.Jork in coalition with :riinority wCiTien's groups cr, the ;jara'iel 
concerns of racism and sexism. 

Respond well to some needs, rather than spreading resources too 
thinly and diluting effectiveness of response. 

DEALING WITH "QUALITY OF LIFE" ISSUES IN A DATA-BASED CO.^TEXT 

Since for many in higher education institutions women's centers/ 
programs don't exist to the extent that we don't exist in the 
literature of various fields, importance of making ourselves/ 
our work visable in the literature and of becoming part of the 
"data base" of the culture, since we do_ exist as a vital part 
of the social reality for women. 

Develop and validate "alternative" ways of conducting, using and 
valuing research on women. 

Recognize spin-off research benefits to what we do at women's 
centers; importance of acknowledging and learning how to maximize 
the i nterrelatedness and complementarity of women's centers and 
women's studies programs at higher education Institutions. 
Use technology (e.g., computers) to maximize our use of our own 
and institutional resources. 

Foster development of our own networks for research and 
information dissemination to encourage use of what vye have and 
the generation of more of a data base on perceived needs of 
women, example? of effective programmatic responses, trends and 
patterns in various areas as well as persons and organizations 
who can provide consultation or technical assistance so that vye 



r^<> nor'e effectively use the time, expertise and resources 
which v;o;r>en's centers and programs have and are developing. 

4) AFFECTI"G POLICY A^ID DECISIO^NM AKTiJG 

- Importance of understanding and dealing with tne fact that 
r:iny of these involved in deci sion-ir.aki ng and policy fonnation 
regarding highe- education often think that there no longer is 
discrimination against women. 

- Deal with and work to counteract women's centers resistance to 
and difficulty with getting involved with power and issues of 
pol icy formation . 

- Don't let efforts be paralyzed by fears of cooptation and distrust/ 
disdain for traditional male political activity within institution. 

- Important to understand and know how to work with formal as 
well as informal types and systems of po\>'er, as well as how to 
effectively use networking to maximize use of currently limited 
resources and expand base of informed, powerful women. 

The cc^iments of one participant provided an apt note on which to wind 
up the work 0"" those two days, as well as a challenge for centers and 
others who would use the information provided here; "...the present is the 
past of the future and we can create the past of those futures now." 



